CHAPTER   I

HOW  THE  REVOLUTION  BEGAN

THE French Revolution began not in tumult but idyllically: when,
on January 1st, 1789, Necker announced that the King was
summoning the States General and granting the third estate
double representation, the news was greeted with affectionate enthu-
siasm, and His Majesty's kindness caused 'torrents of tears' to be shed.
But ideas were far less clear than feelings were lively. Would the
voting be by orders or by heads? The minister had given no indication.
Were the vote to be by orders, all the effects of double representation
would be cancelled. And what meaning could be attached to consulting
the voters in a country without political education? For want of candi-
dates and creeds, the electors were being asked to draw up statements of
policy by means of memoranda. Pamphlets supplied them with advice; of
these the most celebrated was that written by the Abbe Sieyes, a soured
clergyman with a cold, moderate oudook, * What is the third estate? Every-
thing. What has it been until now? Nothing. What does it seek to let Some-
thing/ This brochure had a quick success, reaching a sale of thirty
thousand copies. Its title was restrained, since 'everything' was satisfied
to be 'something'; the Abbe's advice was not to attack the privileged with
too much violence, for this 'would risk plunging France into a frightful
predicament*; to bear in mind the general interest; to reform taxes and
punishments. He maintained, however, the historically false thesis of the
two Frances: the people's France springing from the aboriginal Celts,
and the oppressors* France, heir to the Prankish invaders. In most of the
provinces fervour for the monarchy seemed untouched: 'The King has
given us freedom to complain. What a precious benefaction! How much
thanks must we give to a monarch whose tender concern seeks to ask
questions of his subjects!' The rhetoric of the day remained classic, and
in it Cicero and Rousseau had each his share.

The court refrained from campaigning, but individuals, particularly the
Duke of Orleans, a demagogic prince of the blood, had fewer scruples.
Some of the electoral gatherings of the clergy were stormy, the poor and
mud-spattered priests attacking the prelates with their fine carriages. In
Provence, Count Mirabeau, a speaker of genius arid a profound political
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